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THE CATHEDRAL, NOYON 


A Memory of Noyon 


By JAMEs B. CARRINGTON 


OME years ago it was my pleasure to make 

a journey through northern France on a 

bicycle, following the route that led along 
the rivers of Stevenson's delightful Inland Voyage. 
It took us from Antwerp to Pontoise, a short dis- 
tance from Paris, where we ended our journey in 
the presence of many French soldiers who were 
celebrating some battle day. The past years have 
brought back very vividly some of the places where 
we stopped, LaFére, Maubeuge, Noyon, St. Quen- 
tin, all in the hands of the Germans. My impres- 
sions of none of them are more vivid than of the 
quiet little town of Noyon. We wheeled into the 
town square late in the afternoon, stopping to look 


over the beautifully ornate facade of the Hotel de 
Ville and to get our first glimpse of the cathedral, 
one of the oldest and most interesting of the early 
Gothic churches showing Roman influences. The two 
towers have never been finished, but the great mass 
of the church rises in sombre dignity as you look 
at it from the far side of the square. Here is 
Stevenson’s impression of the church; he devotes an 
entire chapter of his book to Noyon impressions : 

“T have seldom looked on the east end of a church 
with more complete sympathy. As it flanges out in 
three wide terraces and settles down broadly on the 
earth it looks like the poop of some great old battle- 
ship. Hollow-backed buttresses carry vases, which 
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figure for the stern lanterns. There is a roll in the 
ground, and the towers just appear above the pitch 
of the roof, as though the good ship were bowing 
lazily over an Atlantic swell. At any moment it 
might be a hundred feet away from you, climbing 
the next billow. At any moment a window might 
open and some old 
admiral thrust forth 
a cocked hat and 
proceed to take an 
observation. The old 
admirals sail the sea 
no longer; the old 
ships of battle are all 
broken up and live 
only in pictures; but 
this, that was a 
church before ever 
they were thought 
upon, is still a 
church, and makes as 
brave an appearance 
by the Oise. The 
cathedral and_ the 
river are probably 
the two oldest things 
for miles around, 
and certainly they 
have both a grand 
old age. 

“The _ sacristan 
took us to the top of 
one of the towers 
and showed us the 
five bells hanging in 
their loft.. From 
above the town was 
a tessellated pave- 
ment of roofs and 
gardens; the old line 
of rampart was 
plainly traceable, and 
the sacristan pointed 
out to us, far across 
the plain in a bit of 
gleaming sky be- 
tween two clouds, 
the towers of Cha- 





room in a little inn on a corner of the town square 
we looked out by moonlight that night on the solemn 
black-looking towers silhouetted against a cloudless 
sky. We thought of many things and got out our 
Baedeker to learn that Noyon was once the seat of a 
bishopric, the place where Charles the First was 
crowned, where 
Hugh Capet was 
made king in 987, 
where Calvin was 
born. 

The. church dates 
from the second part 
of the twelfth cen- 
tury. I do not know 
whether the cathe- 
dral has been bat- 
tered to pieces by 
German shells, but | 
don’t see how it 
could possibly escape 
the destruction that 
shows in other parts 
of the town. If it 
has little of the rich 
beauty of Rheims it 
has yet the appeal of 
great age and, to all 
artists, the precious 
heritage of Gothic 
beginnings. 

I remember how 
much interest the 
late Russell Sturgis 
showed in the photo- 
graphs I brought 
home with me, and 
I had promised to 
have copies made for 
him. 

Early the next 
morning we were 
out to enjoy the 
scenes in the market 
place, the quaint cos- 
tumes of the peas- 
ants, their great bas- 
kets of fruit, flowers 


teau Coucy.” THE CATHEDRAL, NOYON and vegetables and, 


Our road brought 
us into Noyon, around by the back of the cathedral 
and the chapels, the end that Stevenson said looked 
like a battleship. We could hear the deep tones of 
the organ floating out over the quiet streets of the 
town, and as we turned into the open space in front 
of the towers a solemn funeral procession marched 
forth between the arches. From the quiet of our 


above all their 
cheerful gossip and bargaining. We wandered 
about the narrow side streets, everywhere finding an 
air of quiet peace, the somnolent dignity of centuries 
of civilization, and from every point as we looked 
up at the dark towers of the cathedral we were 
reminded of the intimate part it had played in the 
lives of the people. How many children had passed 
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its portals to receive their first communion, how 
many happy brides, how many had left it like the 
unknown who passed out on the afternoon of our 
arrival, to the chanting of a dirge! And to-day, 
how many times has been heard in Noyon amid the 





MARKET PLACE, NOYON 
(From a photograph by J, B. Carrington) 


destruction and outrages of the retreating Germans, 
Miserere mei Domine! 

Another of the towns on the “Voyage” route, 
Landrecies, was full of military, and we listened, as 
did Stevenson, to the beating of the drums. His 
impressions read like a prophecy in the light of 
to-day : 


“In all garrison towns guard calls, and réveilles, 
and such like, make a fine, romantic interlude in 
civic business. Bugles and drums and fifes are of 
themselves most excellent things in nature, and 
when they carry the mind to marching armies and 
the picturesque vicissitudes of war they stir up 
something proud in the heart. But in a shadow of 
a town like Landrecies, with little else moving, these 





CITY HALL SQUARE, NOYON 


The cathedral tower in background 


(From a photograph by J, B. Carrington) 


points of war made a proportionate commotion. 
Indeed, they were the only things to remember. It 
was just the place to hear the round going by at 
night in the darkness, with the solid tramp of men 
marching, and the startling reverberations of the 
drum. It reminded you that even this place was a 
point in the great warfaring system of Europe, and 
might on some future day be ringed about with 
cannon smoke and thunder, and make itself a name 
among strong towns.” 
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Stylistic Growth 





By “Borrowing”’ 


By Ricuarp F. Bacu 


ECENT advices from London announc'ng 
the death of Lisle March Phillips, .. are ti- 
tectural critic who wielded as powerful and 

elegant a pen as any writer since Ruskin, recall a 
strong indictment which he launched recently 
against the prevalent and time-honored mode of 
using—and misusing—architectural motives of a 
by-gone day and age, and which has a distinct 
application in the cosmopolitan type of design fa- 
vored in the United States. We do not hesitate to 
receive “suggestions” from many sources; occa- 
sionally we are “inspired” by a splendid monument 
whose quintessence we seek to reproduce. Such 
words imply an independent action of the mind, a 
mental digestion, as it were, before the result is 
presented as our own. But to make the work our 
own it is necessary that we assimilate the best that 
is in the origin of our inspiration and suggestion. 
And that is the point of view that the man in har- 
ness favors. He feels that he is fully justified in 
being “inspired” by the great men who have gone 
before to point the way. Nor can we honestly deny 
him his assurance. Progress is growth and growth 
means evolution. The leaf requires the twig and 
the twig the branch; the blossom must precede the 
fruit. In the same manner the growth of man’s 
artistic expression is ordered. Excrescences ap- 
pear in styles of art as in species of plant, but they 
are indications of immaturity, disease or dissolu- 
tion, if they have not the basis of growth, however 
concealed from the eye. 

So, then, having determined that we may within 
reason justifiably use Palladio or Mansart to our 
purposes, we are not a little shocked when Mr. 
Phillips expounds at length the indignities done to 
each other in the way of shame-faced borrowing 
by succeeding styles of the past. We must admit 
that a vein of appalling truth runs through the 
whole of Mr. Phillips’ disquisition, even though 
borrowing and stealing are made to resemble each 
other too often and all too closely. 

He differentiates carefully at the outset between 
“borrow” and “assimilate,” and explains the archi- 
tectural application as follows: ‘Architectural 
features which have been assimilated have been so 
much food to the assimilating style. Architectural 
features which have been borrowed have remained 
mere foreign accretions stuck on, superficially ad- 
hering; and so far from nourishing anything, they 
have always tended to cripple and weaken the vital- 
ity of the style they are affixed to if they 


come in sufficient numbers they kill the style out- 
right, and then they proceed to form a style of their 
own, composed altogether of borrowed features, in 
which the principle of life is extinct Crea- 
tive epochs, in which art and life are in touch with 
e ch other, assimilate but do not borrow; non-cre- 
ative epochs, in which art has lost touch of life, 
borrow but do not assimilate.” 

Mr. Phillips then proceeds to the body of his sub- 
ject, namely, to show how two of the most influ- 
ential styles have been paraded in borrowed finery 
and have been applauded therefor. Greece was pil- 
fered by Rome—flagrant borrowing, throwing cre- 
ative effort to the winds; Europe at large took the 
transmogrified Greek manner from Rome and 
adapted it to its own purposes. 

In the Roman engineering skill lay the germ of 
a splendid manner, but it was never expressed as 
an artistic style. The Roman work is characterized 
as a style for constructive reasons. Roman em- 
pirical methods did not hesitate to build with a 
combination of arcuated and trabeated features to 
the detriment of both. 

It does not behoove us here to delve into the 
question of the extent to which ends may be thought 
to justify means, or, better said, result to glorify 
expedients. Mightier pens than ours have been 
staggered by that important question, and its spe- 
cial application to architecture but complicates the 
issue. Yet we will be bold enough to see some indi- 
cation of development in the Roman adaptation of 
the Greek. We maintain that adoption is justifiable 
if adaptation follows. And did not the Roman so 
handle his “borrowed” Greek features? Here we 
have two of the four possible methods of construc- 
tion working together; at the present moment a 
multitude of structures will present features illus- 
trating all four methods. Again, shall we ask of 
the Roman that he sit down to scheme out a mode 
of expression for his construction, when the Greek 
offers at least a good point of departure? Your 
Roman presented once more the case for evolution. 
The Greek influence was in Etruria, in Sicily, in 
the heel-and toe of Italy. The Roman nation grew 
up with Etruscan engineering and Greek design 
and the association of the two was as logical as an 
inherent development. We have found too often 
the heartless critic tearing at the embalmed viscera 
of a style that is gone in an effort to show that it 
was diseased at birth. Let us study, analyze, if you 
will, and so profit, rather than assail the best archi- 
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tectural expression which a race or a nation has 
found for its life. For, after all, whatever the style 
or its faults, it must have been the national mode 
of expression; what else, pray, could have brought 
it about ? 

The Roman manner was essentially utilitarian, 
and it will be admitted that the scientific contribu- 
tion in this case was quite as important as the ar- 
tistic in another. We do not feel that the Roman 
“system of borrowing tended to stifle the 
national creative instinct,” for we are convinced 
that the national creative instinct of the Roman wis 
of minor importance in architectural design, and 
that if he had taken time to develop such design 
independently of Greece we would now—other 
things equal—be several centuries behind our pres- 
ent point of progress. 

The second accusation is that the Roman system 
was prone to be “imposing enough in scale and mag- 
nificence, but essentially formal and mechanical— 
a style cut off from life, not recognizing the life 
around it nor recognized by that life.” Again we 
humbly take exception. We assert that the “mas- 
culine purpose and resolve” of the Roman had 
other purposes to serve beside that of art. The 
architecture was dominated by the same spirit of 
imperialism that made the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and much else, tributary to the city of 
seven hills. The architecture was the imperial 
stamp that followed the camp upon the site of the 
conquest. It was the stylistic standard or legionary 
eagle that proclaimed a new master. It is altogether 
logical that it should have developed a formality, 
and the formality must in the nature of things 
eventually appear mechanical. Mr. Phillips is not 
fully impressed with the magnitude of the Roman 
Empire at its zenith, the stupendous undertaking 
involved in its government, and especially in the 
erection of representative buildings at the four cor- 
ners of the earth. “Wherever the Eagles went,” 
he says, “they built their eyries to the same pat- 
tern,” and intentionally so, for the style present on 
the soil was religiously left in peace, and the style 
of the Roman was part of his governmental ma- 
chine, although we may agree that his style was 
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tyrannical, rudely subversive of certain traditional 
canons of chastity and, in its absorbing advance, 
considerable of a juggernaut. 

Mr. Phillips continues with a detailed study of 
the second historical period of borrowing, that of 


_the Renaissance, but confines himself chiefly to its 


Engli -h version. He finds that the change from 
medieval spiritual fervor and “passionate vertical- 
ity” to the comfort and convenience of the Renais- 
sance was accomplished through a transition period 
in which appear two important constructive 
changes. “The tall pointed arch was bent over at 
the shoulder to form the horizontal Tudor arch, 
while the steep vaults were flattened and thin ribs 
spread out in concentric circles to form the vault- 
ing which we know as fan tracery.” By these sim- 
ple methods the northern Gothic on horizontal, i.e., 
Renaissance, lines was evolved. Out of them grew 
a “consistency and cohérence of construction” 
which for a time defied the inroads of the Italian 
solution of the demand for a stylistic record of the 
great awakening or risorgimento, as Russell Sturgis 
demands that it be called. Finally the invader won 
and the only true expression of the Renaissance in 
a style of indigenous growth was overwhelmed. 
The vitality that characterizes the creed of the 
Gothicist is little short of amazing. He believes in 
the persistence of the Gothic manner as the decadent 
Roman believed in his myth of the inalienable glory 
and splendid unity of ancient Rome long after 
Byzantium had been romanized by the Constantine. 

Then follows the modern application and the 
moral: “Forms which embody their function have 
an eternal sanction. Forms which outrage func- 
tion, or which pretend to be fulfilling a functior 
which they are not fulfilling have the lie in their 
soul.” Why must a form remain of a certain 
character because it was once so established by the 
Greeks? To be sure, there is the question of in- 
herent significance, but, after all, much of the value 
of the “function” depends upon the particular in- 
terpretation of this or that style. There is much to 
be said on both sides. Perhaps at a later date we 
shall further discuss the variable definition of func- 
tion and its yet more varied interpretation. 
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HOUSE OF M. J. COMERFORD, ESQ., RIDLEY PARK, PA. 
MESSRS. HEACOCK & HOKANSON, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF M. J. COMERFORD, ESQ., RIDLEY PARK, PA. 
MESSRS. HEACOCK & HOKANSON, ARCHITECTS 
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MRST FLOOR PLAN SECTION 


FIRST PRIZE 
Built in Bryn Athyn, Pa. Total Cost $5,360 


Designed by ROBERT TAPPAN, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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COMPETITION FOR A HOUSE TO COST NOT TO EXCEED $5,500 
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SECOND PRIZE = 
Built in Scarsdale, N. Y. Total Cost $5,464.21 E 
Designed by JOHN THEODORE HANEMANN, 103 Park Ave... New York City 
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THIRD PRIZE 


BUILT IN WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. TOTAL COST $5,050 


DESIGNED BY WILLARD C. NORTHUP, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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E Pluribus Unum 


OWEVER distasteful and even precarious, 





these three years back, certain bellicose gentle- 
men have made the seeking of inspiration in Europe, 
we must give the devil his due and admit that 
because of them the discovery of America by 
Americans and for Americans was made possible. 
So great an event cannot hereafter escape being 


cited in our school histories. The year 1492 is 
hardly of more absorbing interest. 

Crowded summer and winter resorts and enor- 
mous sales of inexpensive automobiles attest to the 
discovery. Old, almost ill-mannered village signs, 
reminding the tourist of the six or eight-mile speed 
limit, are being rapidly replaced by bill-boards bear- 
ing on one side, in letters 6 ft. high, the word 
“Welcome” and on the reverse an invitation to 
return, no less urgent. Breakfasts served by 
country hostelries are becoming almost palatable, 
and it is safe to prophesy that straw and excelsior 
mattresses will soon be counted ante-bellum curiosi- 
ties. The tens of thousands who before that 
memorable day in August flocked across the Atlantic 
to enrich Europeans and in turn to be entertained by 
them and theirs are finding America more and more 
agreeable to browse about in. Physical comforts in 
albergos we know of have had to be reduced (or 
elevated) to jokes to become tolerable; and many a 
day in merry England was made passable by a pot 
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of jam and final resignment to the royal weather 
department. And, whatever Arnold Bennett may 
think of our wagon-lits, we continue to be indifferent 
to insanitary berths and an occasional dumping into 
ditches. 

The intensive development of knowledge concern- 
ing ourselves having been given a strong impetus 
and the obstacles thereto gradually disappearing, we 
are finding, perhaps with some surprise, that the 
charm of England’s Midlands is rivaled in a dozen 
States, that the valleys and gentle hills of France 
are every now and then called to mind by our own, 
and that the majesty of the Alps is quite equaled 
by our rugged Rockies. We may miss the chain of 
cathedrals and the miles and miles of old masters. 
We can show no spot where Christian martyrs were 
burned at the stake and we are not over-burdened, 
thank Heaven, with many battlefields. But we have 
historic places sufficient, if that is what we are after ; 
and as for the wonders of nature, it is not necessary 
for us to risk mal-de-mer to see more than all 
ISurope can offer. 

But touring from village to village in any part of 
the Union is not particularly satisfying. One does 
not experience that thrill of anticipation which 
makes traveling in Europe so delightful. It is 
admitted that generations of clever architects, with 
the help of the tooth of time, have given the old 
countries a certain advantage over us. But so very 
few Americans really care the least bit about archr- 
tecture per se that they are attracted neither by our 
few conspicuous examples of successful buildings 
nor by remarkable bits of European architecture 
when they are not double-starred by Baedeker. 

No, it cannot be in such detail as individual build- 
ings or works of art that one part of the world is 
fascinating and another part uninteresting. It must 
be that intangible something which is unsatisfac- 
torily termed “atmosphere.” Europe, said a friend 
of mine, seems to have written all over it, where the 
modern hand of industry has not left its black 
finger marks, “As it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be, world without end.” It was the 
bigness of simplicity, the sense of stability and of 
perfect harmony between people and buildings and 
land that so impressed him abroad and the lack of 
which in this country he so deplored. He probably 
did not remember, except in a general way, one 
single building, but he did carry with him the one- 
ness, the unity of effect, the panoramic quality which 
is so characteristic of the finer European towns. 

However diversified the buildings, harmony is 
there seldom violated and it is apparently only in 
varieties of combinations of rather similar parts that 
differences of character and charm are obtained. 
On closer examination we appreciate how the in- 
dividual is merged in the whole, how every building 
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does “its bit’ toward the effect of the entire town or 
at least its neighborhood, and how through the acci- 
dents of topography, the turn of streets or the 
placing of dominant notes the character of one city 
is made to differ from that of another. Taken 
individually, the homes of the so-called ‘common 
people” of Italy are, for instance, quite uninteresting 
in appearance and much alike. But collectively they 
form a mass which has at once dignity and _ pic- 
turesqueness. Recall, if you please, Sienna or 
Perugia seen from one of the neighboring hills. 
And perusal of numbers of the National Geographic 
Magazine would lead one to believe that the most 
simple people, barbarians, if you will, seem easily 
capable of giving to their cities and villages a big- 
ness of scale which we never begin to approach. In 
these harmonious places one is not distressed by a 
multitude of effects. There is no striving by every 
inhabitant to outdo the neighbor. 

What was possible of accomplishment in the cities 
of many centuries is also possible in new cities 
where the ego is not given free rein. Hampstead 
Garden, Port Sunlight, Hellerau and the Krupp vi!- 
lages could hardly be more attractive; and there is 
no harmony of expression throughout these com- 
munities gained at the cost of individuality. There 
is, on the other hand, a total lack of riot. There is 
a decent regard for others, for the tout en semble, 
and the result is in each case so infinitely more 


beautiful than anything this country can boast of 
that we have every reason to question the wisdom of 
so completely exalting individualism, particularly in 
our residential architecture. 

But such suppression of taste is never possible in 


America, we are told. We have so many different 
races seeking expression, and as we cannot segre- 
gate these peoples for the sake of architectural har- 
mony, says the defense, we must accede to their 
right io build as they please and where they please. 
We have acceded, and our cities and villages are the 
sorriest hodge podge of architectural types to be 
found anywhere on this green old earth. Nowhere 
is there repose, nowhere charm, nowhere a unity of 
purpose. To the architecturally sensitive, almost 
every house in almost every American city seems to 
cry out “Stop, look and listen!” One is fairly 
bewildered by the array of architectural efforts until 
a feeling of weariness relieves one’s irritated nerves, 


and with fierce determination he refuses longer to 
gaze on man’s habitations—a lot of wasted effort, a 
jangle of sweet bells out of tune. 

If the different races seeking expression went 
about the business seriously one might accept the 
heterogeneous mess with resignation. But when 
Mrs. Adolph Schmidt will be happy in nothing but a 
Colonial home and Mrs. Algernon Tudor sees no art 
except in an Italian villa and Mrs. Stanislaus 
Cominsky brings to her architect photographs of a 
Louis Quinze palace to copy, the pressing of that 
argument must meet with difficulty. “It is to laugh.” 
The condition simply cannot be defended. And 
incidentally, we architects have our share in the 
blame for furnishing the occasion for this distress- 
ful growl. But far be it from a loyal American to 
suggest that we are suffering with a chronic condi- 
tion of thoughtless pedantry or that in matters of 
taste we have anything to learn from less enlight- 
ened people. 

Will American cities ever acquire individuality 
and character and cease to be mere exhibition 
grounds of every conceivable architectural expres- 
sion, wretchedly arranged? The great war, we are 
told, will bring in its wake a larger co-operation, a 
real social democracy. If that is true, individualism 
as we know it is of course dead and about to be 
buried, and being gone, it will not again be the 
dominant note in our architecture. Or will perhaps 
the trained city planner get the upper hand and tell 
the architects what they may and may not do? 
Numerous published schemes for the housing of 
working men indicate that city planners mean to 
have architectural harmony in their sub-divisions ; 
and it is not improbable that the homes of the toilers 
will point the way to the designers of the more 
pretentious and costly dwellings. And needless to 
say, considerations of harmony are not out of place 
in the business and manufacturing districts. 

The tooth of time will be at our service, as it has 
been in Europe, and harmony will one day supersede 
the kaleidoscopic effect of modern American cities 
and villages. Then we can think of each as one 
unit of many parts—E Pluribus Unum. We will 
enjoy touring from Boston to San Francisco as we 
did three years ago from Trondhjem to Palermo. 
The millenium will not be far off. 

Wo. H. ScHUCHARDT. 
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LIVING ROOM, VILLA PALMIERI, FLORENCE 


Italian Furniture’ 


HE use of furniture may be said to be an 
evidence of civilization. Primitive or savage 
peoples had none, knew none of its uses. 
They made their rude couch on the ground and ate 
their food without rest or table on which to place it. 
The development of furniture marks the progress 
of civilization and refinement. Those periods 
when the furniture or “‘movables,” as these accesso- 
ries were first called and as in many countries they 
are even to-day designated, are synchronal with the 
development of the esthetic progress of nations. It 
is therefore during the period of the Renaissance in 
Italy that furniture building was carried to its 
highest art. The examples that remain bear witness 
to a degree of artistic perception allied to a develop- 
ment of the art of the craftsman that has never been 
excelled. In fact, no other art of that much re- 
ferred to period in the history of Italy has produced 
more valuable work. It has had a gradually 
increasing influence on modern production of the 
artist-craftsman in furniture. 
So widely acknowledged was the skill of the Ital- 


*Italian Furniture and Interiors, 200 plates; with text by George 
Leland Hunter. Published in New ‘York, by William Helburn. 
_— parts, of 20 plates each, price $30. The text accompanies the 
ast part. 


ian artist-craftsman that, at a time when communica- 
tion with other countries was slow and often danger- 
ous, the fame of its rare excellence quickly traveled 
over the then known world. 

France was first to learn the lessons in furniture 
making that Italy was so competent to teach. The 
best development of French furniture was influenced 
by the work of the Italian craftsman. Even then 
far-away England learned of the great skill of the 
Italians; and Henry VIII sent to Italy for crafts- 
men to refine the austerity of the style that was 
characteristic of the Tudors. 

In the admirable collection of photographs col- 
lected by Mr. George Leland Hunter in the portfolio 
of Italian Furniture and Interiors, one particular 
piece is almost universally present. This is the 
Cassone, or ornamental chest. 

It is equally noticeable that in every large museum 
collection these Cassoni are more commonly present 
than any other piece. The reason for this predomi- 
nance is to be found in the fact that the Cassone was 
the most important of all the “movables” that con- 
stituted the furnishing of the Italian houses of all 
the various grades. They were the “bride-chests” 
of the daughters of the family, in which were placed 
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the dowries of linen that the married daughters took 
with them to their new homes. They were never 
hastily constructed, but often their development was 
the work of many years, and on them was lavished 
patient skill, 
urged to its 
highest expres- 
sion by strong 
ties of affection. 
Their size and 
shape varied. 
Some were low, 
setting squarely 
on the floor ; 
others were 
raised high on 
carved and orna- 
mented legs. 
Painted panels 
were introduced 
showing legends 
of folk-lore or 
scenes from the 
Bible, and often- 
times subjects 
taken from clas- 
sical mythology. 
Among the 
richer and no- 


bler families, the “arms” were carved with much 


ornamentation, while the inlays often introduced 
were of such suggestive character as represented 
either the present period or of other times, often 


ranging back to the days of early Rome. Mr. 
Hunter has included among his illustrations a num- 
ber of the best examples of these “marriage chests,” 
all of suggestive value to architects and designers. 
Examples from the Davanzati Palace in Florence, a 
collection now scattered, show the rare artistic skill 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY LOW-POST BED. 
PALACE, FLORENCE 


lavished on these important pieces of furniture. 
They bear carving in low and high relief, beautifully 
designed inlays and painted panels, whose colors 
have been “grayed” through the mellowing influence 
of centuries. 

During the 
period when the 
Cassone was 
practically the 
one dominating 
piece of furni- 
ture, necessity 
caused it to 
serve as_ bench 
or table, and it 
was from this 
beginning 
in Italy that 
these two pieces 
were probably 
evolved. The 
original form of 
bench, the fore- 
runner of the 
chair, was the 
Florentine Cas- 
sapanca or 
bench. The early 
form of this 
piece of furniture was of massive proportions, and 
often so heavily and solidly built as to make it a 
fixture in the room. Its decorative treatment took 
its suggestion from the Cassone, which had inspired 
its development. 

It will not be necessary to follow the various 
phases in the final production of the Italian chair in 
its many forms as used for ecclesiastical, state and 
domestic purposes. Each type had certain charac- 
teristics that indicated its purpose as related to the 


FROM DAVANZATI 


INLAID CASSONE, NATIONAL MUSEUM, FLORENCE 
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fifteenth century dais bed in the villa 
Palmieri in Florence, another a low- 
post sixteenth century bed, richly 
carved. We learn from paintings 
and engravings that there were other 
types of beds during this period, some 
with high, carved head boards, others 
with tall corner posts and canopies, 
but there are none of these extant. 
The table, one of the “movab!es” 
evolved from the Cassone, took on 
many styles during this period in 
Italy, and all of them show the same 
artistic spirit in their design. Not 
all of them, however, were of wood; 
many were of stone and marble. The 
heavier stone and marble garden ta- 
bles similar to those of ancient Rome, 
from which they undoubtedly took 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY DAIS BED, VILLA PALMIERI, their inspiration in design, had thick 
FLORENCE end supports, richly carved. Tables 
of this period had many forms. 
other furniture grouped with it, and each received Some were long and narrow, others round or 
all the lavishment of good design and artistic taste square, hexagonal or octagonal. 
and possessed a rarely equaled craftsmanship. 
There are but few remaining good examples of 
Italian beds of this period. Mr. Hunter’s collection 
of plates shows but two: one a low encased, paneled 
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As domestic life reached higher refinement, other 
forms of these marble tables were evolved, until 
every accessory of convenience had its particular 
piece of furniture. 

No period has ever been more replete with good 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY CHAIRS, VILLA PALMIERI, 


art and sound craftsmanship. Other countries set 
out to rival Italy in furniture design, but it is a 
debatable question if any have ever excelled that 
produced during the Italian renaissance. 

We are indebted to the publisher, Mr. William 
Helburn, for permission to reproduce the 
panying illustrations. 


accom- 


A Recent Legal Decision 

In Citizens’ Bank of Waynesboro vs. Timmons, 
et al., decided May 5, 1917, by Court of Appeals 
of Georgia and reported in 91 South- 
eastern Reporter, page 1050, we find 
a suit filed by the bank to whom a 
contractor assigned an architect's cer- 
tificate to the effect that $1,200 was 
due on a building contract. Among 
other rulings, the court made the fol- 
lowing of interest to architects: “A 
contract with a building contractor 
stipulated that he should be paid a 
specified sum for the work, payable 
in monthly installments in such sums 
as the architects might in writing cer- 
tify to be due. The owner reserved 
the right to withhold the payment of 
any installment when necessary to 
protect himself against any outstand- 
ing claims or liens for either labor or 
material. Held: (1) When the archi- 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


tects issued a certificate that a specified sum was due 
under the terms of the contract, the certificate was 
assignable and the assignee could enforce it in a 
court of law, as a legal assignment of a particular 
fund. (2) In such a suit by the assignee it was not 
necessary that the petition should 
negative the existence of liens for 
labor or material. This was matter 
of defense.” 

The bank acquired from the con- 
tractor, by assignment, a certificate 
signed by the architect to the effect 
that he was entitled to $1,200 as a 
payment under the terms of the 
building contract, which was broad 
enough to include by its language, 
not only perfected and unrecorded 
liens, but any valid “claims” for labor 
or material used in the construction 
of the building by the contractor. 

The certificate was assignable, but 
not being a negotiable instrument, the 
transferee occupied no better position 
than the contractor, and the claim in 
its hands was subject to all the de- 
fenses that could have been inter- 
posed if suit had been brought by the contractor. 

The undisputed evidence showed that the con- 
tractor abandoned his contract, leaving unpaid 
claims for material furnished and labor done that 
were potential liens and debts assumed (not barred 
by statute when assumed) for an amount which, 
added to sums already paid under the contract, 
largely exceeded the contract price. There was no 
averment or proof that the work had been per- 
formed in accordance with the conditions of the con- 
tract, or that full performance was in any manner 
waived. The bank should not recover. 
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A Competition for Low-Cost Houses 


E illustrate in this issue the first three prize- 
W winning designs in a competition recently 

held in New York under the direction of 
the National Complete Building Exposition Com- 
pany. The program for this competition stated in 
part as follows: 

“Problem is for a house that actually has been 
built at a cost of not over $5,500 complete, exclusive 
of lot.” 

This is regardless of the size of lot required for 
the house, kind of materials used in its construction, 
whether two-story or bungalow ; provided same has 
been completed since January, 1914. 

While all houses considered in the competition 
must have been completed within a cost of $5,500, 
the judges will give equal consideration to houses 
of lower cost. The house combining the best in 
design, plan and cost—the best house for the money 
expended—in the opinion of the judges, whether 
its cost is $2,000 or $5,500, will receive first award. 

Only designs from which houses have been 
actually constructed will be considered for prizes. 

A summary, of course, must be given in detail 
with the exact expenditures for the various items of 
construction. 

These designs are reproduced from “Practical 
Homes,” a book recently published by the Society 
Advocating Fire Elimination, Leader-News Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Recent Books 


THE CALCULATIONS FOR STEEL-FRAME STRUCTURES. 
By Walter Cyril Cocking. Full cloth, 312 pp., 
size 44% x 7, 78 illustrations and 6 folding plates. 
Price $2.25. London: Scott, Greenwood & Son; 
distributors in U. S., D. Van Nostrand Co. 


In this work it is the purpose of the author, as 
set forth in his preface, to provide a simple enun- 
ciation of the application of the more general theo- 
ries to practical design. 

He recognizes the fact that among modern struc- 
tural draftsmen there are many who do not possess 
thorough knowledge of higher mathematics and the 
calculus, and to aid them to surmount the obstacles 
set up by this deficiency and to provide ready and 
accurate solution of many problems, this work has 
been prepared. 

The author, realizing that there does exist a cer- 
tain conflict between theory and practice, sounds a 
timely warning in the statement that there has been 


produced no proof that theory is in error, or is even 
condemned. 

Many structures which can, by mathematical anal- 
ysis, be proved unstable exist and continue in service, 
with a studied defiance of modern theory. 

What would appear to be proven by this conten- 
tion between the theorist and the often self-styled 
practical man is not that the mathematical analysis 
is unnecessary, but that the analysis is unfinished and 
the theory adopted incomplete and insufficient. 

The work is divided into nineteen chapters, treat- 
ing particularly of bending moments and shearing 
forces, deflections, stresses, loading, grillage, with 
several chapters on design and one devoted to ap- 
proximate formule for use in density and checking 
calculations. 


THE Museum. A MANUAL OF THE HOUSING AND 
CarE OF ArT CoLLections. By Margaret Talbot 
Jackson. Full Cloth, 270 pages, size 5 x 7 inches. 
Price $1.75 net. 


While this book has been primarily prepared to 
serve as a source of information to those interested 
in the administrative work of museums, it contains 
in the first two chapters, those devoted to the situa- 
tion of the museum and the architectural plan, a 
considerable amount of practical information from 
the viewpoint of one who has had wide experience 
in museum management and care of collections. 
Other chapters deal with the preparation of collec- 
tions, their formation, the preparation of objects 
for exhibition, and official questions. There are 
a number of illustrations of the exterior and interior 
of recently completed museums. 


English Details 


No. 3—MErRTON COLLEGE LIBRARY 


ERTON COLLEGE LIBRARY was built 
M at the end of the 14th century. It is the 

most ancient library in England and con- 
tains many rare books and manuscripts. 

The library occupies the upper story on the south 
and west on the Mob quad. It was built by 
William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, in 1377-8. The 
entire shell of the building, some of the glass and 
the cases in the west room, and the rough benches, 
probably belong to this time. Some of the old fit- 
tings, with their chained books, are still preserved. 
The present ceiling dates from 1502-3; the dormer 
windows from the first half of the 17th century. 
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Building Trainingy.Campsjin 
War Time 


Efficiency in military operations as affecting the 
housing of troops in the various camps throughout 
the country is shown in recent operations at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. The necessary buildings for 
the housing of 500 embryo officers were erected in 
approximately three weeks, the work being done 
under the direction of the Quartermaster, Major Mc- 
Caskey. Commenting on this expeditious handling 
of the work, Engineering News-Record states: “A 
few contracts have been let, for such things as elec- 
tric lights and telephones, to the various utilities, but 
the major portion of the work that now houses com- 
pletely the eighth and ninth officers’ training-camp 
divisions was handled by day labor. Lumber was 
purchased in Indianapolis and rushed to the site by 
rail and by motor truck over a good macadam road 
leading to the fort. The road has been badly cut 
up by reason of the enormous traffic and is sadly in 
need of repair already. What it will be when the 
city to house 60,000 drafted men who will be trained 
here is completed, can be imagined.” 


The Question of Reprisals 


We learn that the idea of reprisal very seriously 
debated in the British Parliament has been aban- 
doned by the Government. This was disclosed 
when a reply was given to a question by a member, 
whether or not, in view of the peril of Laon Cathe- 
dral and other historic monuments, there would be 
appointed a committee to consider the introduction 
of specific punishment for future flagrant acts of 
vandalism on historic buildings of the world. Mr. 
Bonar Law replied that it was the opinion that the 
suggestion, if carried out, would not be likely to 
attain the result desired. 


A Funston Memorial 


A memorial to the late General Frederick Fun- 
ston, who was an alumnus of Kansas University, 
was proposed by one of the speakers on the occasion 
of the recent commencement exercises. 

The form of memorial to be erected is one of so 
much practical and common sense that it is worthy 
of notice. 

The speaker in his remarks proposing the me- 
morial stated: 

“What a fine thing it would be for his comrades, 
classmates and citizens of a grateful nation to erect 
on Mount Oread a memorial building dedicated to 


the memory of our Timmy Funston—fine not only 
as a deserved tribute to the man who knew no fear, 
but fine in the sense that sentiment for the illustrious 
dead is made the medium whereby the University is 
benefited in a material way. 

“And how much finer,” he continued, “it would 
be if that building should be an armory and within 
its walls would be taught to each student of this 
institution the rudiments of military science, to the 
end that when autocracy challenges democracy and 
disputes with it the right to exist it will not be 
necessary for our country to establish temporary 
camps for the training of forty thousand officers to 
lead the army of liberty.” 


Union Station for St. Paul Minn. 


After a number of years of deliberation due to 
the difficulties in harmonizing the various railroad 
interests centering in St. Paul, Minn., that city is 
soon to have a new twenty-two track Union Station. 
The plans, prepared by Charles S. Frost, architect, 
have been approved and filed, and contracts will 
soon be let. The cost of this improvement, includ- 
ing land, will be approximately $11,000,000. In a 
preliminary account of the engineering features of 
this proposed improvement appearing in the June 
7th issue of Engineering News-Record, we learn: 

“The building will be about 150 x 300 ft. The 
ticket office and other main facilities will be prac- 
tically on the level of the Fourth Street entrance. 
An upper floor will contain offices, kitchen, and rest- 
rooms for women. Two lower or basement floors 
will provide for station facilities, immigrants’ 
quarters, branch post office, etc. As the main floor, 
entered from Fourth Street, is about 26 ft. higher 
than Third Street, this permits the latter to be 
spanned by a bridge carrying the smoking room and 
a connection with the main waiting room. This 
room, with the concourse, forms a separate structure 
80 x 400 ft., extending across the tracks, with an 
elevator and stairway at each platform. The gen- 
eral arrangement is shown by the cross-section. 

“The station building will be of reinforced-con- 
crete construction, with steel girders spanning the 
business lobby in which the main facilities are lo- 
cated. The waiting room will be a steel-frame 
structure, supported on columns on the platforms. 
Beneath the track floor a space of about 260,000 sq. 
ft. will be utilized for baggage and mail rooms and 
quarters for six express companies, with toilet- 
room, washroom and locker accommodations. There 
will also be driveways and truckways, and elevators 
serving each of the station platforms. Over this 
space the track floor will be carried by reinforced- 
concrete construction.” 
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American Architects in the War 


George Howe, of Mellor, Meigs & Howe, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Associate Member Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, A. I. A., in Europe as orderly with United 
States Base Hospital Number to. 

Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Reading, Pa., Associate 
Member Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. A., with Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, Niagara. 

Louis E. Marié, Acting City Architect, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Lieutenant Commander, Naval Reserve, in 
command of Cape May District. 

Secretaries of societies and members of the pro- 
fession will confer a favor upon us by sending names 
of members who are at this time actively employed 
in any branch of the military and naval service either 
in this country or abroad. 


Building Operations in May 


The congestion on all the freight-carrying rail- 
road lines is, according to Bradstreet’s, having a ten- 
dency to retard building operations in most large 
cities throughout the United States. This conges- 
tion or delay, and the consequent scarcity of 
building materials, is creating higher prices, 
which, with the high wages demanded by labor, 
cause the postponement, and in many cases the 
abandonment, of many proposed operations. The 
total expenditures permitted for in 126 cities dur- 
ing May were $67,500,000.00—a decrease of 36.4 
per cent from the amount for the corresponding 
month of 1916. The total number of permits for 
the same period was, in 1917, 22,340—a decrease of 
15.1 per cent. 


The “Festa” in Macdougal Alley 


The denizens of Macdougal Alley in New York, 
the locale of a number of artists, have been holding 
a “Festa” in aid of various war relief operations. 
This erstwhile quiet retreat, hidden in the artistic 
neighborhood of Washington Square, was, during 
the week of the Festa, the center of attraction for 
a large number of people who affect patronage of 
the arts. The decorative features and accessories 
were in keeping with the spirit of the occasion, a 
very considerable sum was realized for worthy ob- 
jects, and a large amount of Liberty Bonds sold. A 
petition signed by many artists living in the alley is 
being circulated, requesting that the name of the 
alley be changed to Botticelli Court. 

Macdougal Alley, as was the street near it, was 
named after a famous Revolutionary general. It 
has borne its name for more than half a century, 
and the alley, a point of interest to every native New 


Yorker, for an equally long time. We have few 
enough street names left on Manhattan Island that 
recall the early history of this country, and we be- 
lieve it is a patriotic duty to retain them. We trust 
that the petition will not be granted, and that for all 
future time this picturesque spot will be known by 
the venerated name it now bears. 


A Suit to Determine What Consti- 
tutes Old Building Material 


An interesting case was recently tried in an Eng- 
lish court. An action was brought by the Taunton 
Charity Trustees and a firm of chemists against a 
firm of builders and contractors respecting the own- 
ership of a fifteenth-century carved stone mantel- 
piece discovered in the course of rebuilding opera- 
tions at premises leased by the chemists from the 
trustees. The mantelpiece, when discovered, was 
claimed by the builders as part of the “old material,” 
for which they were making an allowance under the 
contract. The plaintiffs contended that such a valu- 
able piece of work could not possibly come under 
this designation. The judge said the value of the 
stone as “old material” would be something be- 
tween $25 and $50, while its value as an ornamental 
carved mantel of the fifteenth century was many 
times greater than this. Having regard to the 
difference in value and to the historical and archaeo- 
logical interest of the mantel, he did not think that 
in common parlance it would be spoken of or de- 
scribed as “old material.” The defendants’ refusal 
of $250 for the stone made this abundantly clear. 
He was of opinion that the defendants had no claim 
on the mantel under the contract with the chemists, 
and that they must return it to the plaintiffs. 


Merchants Association of New York 


The Merchants Association of New York offer 
to the large number of manufacturers who are seek- 
ing locations in New York their services in finding 
the best locations. 

In a recent communication from the manager of 
the Industrial Bureau, Alfred L. Smith, it is stated: 

“An astonishingly large number of manufacturers 
are at all times locating in the vicinity of New York. 
Their problem of finding the best location is an in- 
tricate and puzzling one. This is not strange in view 
of the fact that the industrial district of metro- 
politan New York contains twenty important cities 
and many smaller communities in addition to the 
five great boroughs of Greater New York. For 
several years we have performed a valuable service 
to such manufacturers in aiding them to select the 
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particular location best suited to their requirements 
and furnishing them with information concerning 
the many industrial factors with which they may be 
concerned. 

“Our attention has frequently been called to the 
fact that most manufacturers learn of this phase of 
our work only after they have become established 
and cannot avail themselves of it. For this reason 
we are attempting to get in touch with such manu- 
facturers early enough to be of aid to them in 
locating their plants. This is a difficult thing to do, 
inasmuch as we are not seeking to induce manufac- 
turers to locate in New York, but merely offering 
our services to those who are coming here.” 


Harvard University School of 
Landscape Architecture 


A summer course in horticulture is announced by 
the School of Landscape Architecture of Harvard 
University. 

This course is designed to make the student 
acquainted with the summer appearance of the more 
common of our native trees and shrubs, as well as 
of some of those introduced from other countries 
for ornament in our parks, gardens and private 
estates. 

It is planned to give a similar course in alternate 
years on herbaceous plants grown for ornament in 
private gardens and in parks, and on annuals used 
in school gardens. 

Since this is the first year in which this summer 
course in horticulture is offered, persons intending 
to enroll are urged to send in their names as soon 
as possible, in order that arrangements may be made 
in advance commensurate with the number of 
students, to Professor J. S. Pray, chairman of the 
Council of the School of Landscape Architecture. 
50 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Recent Enactment in New York 
Building Laws 


An act, taking immediate effect, has been passed 
by the New York State Legislature, relating to 
floor areas and exits in factory buildings, as follows: 

“Subdivision 2, Section 79-a, is amended by pro- 
viding that no point in any floor area in an un- 
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sprinklered building shall be more than 100 feet 
distant from the entrance to an exit, and in a sprink- 
lered building more than 150 feet; also providing 
that whenever any floor area exceeds 5000 square 
feet at least one additional means of exit must be 
provided for each 5000 square feet in excess of 5000 
square feet, except where the Industrial Commission 
shall otherwise prescribe.” 


Rapid Development of the High 
Building 


In less than two decades the tall building in New 
York has doubled in height. 

The highest building in the world used for office 
purposes in 1899 was the Park Row Building, 
opposite the New York City Post Office. It is 382 
feet high. The Woolworth Building, since erected, 
on the opposite side of Broadway, is 792 feet high. 





The Cupola of New York’s 
City Hall 


Pending the decision as to just which design shall 
be followed in the rebuilding of the cupola of the 
City Hall in New York, recently destroyed by fire, a 
very pronounced sentiment is apparent, favoring 
the selection of John McComb’s original design. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York is 
strongly urging the reproduction of that design, as 
“it will,’ the recommendation states, “complete the 
restoration of a building of the highest historical 
and architectural value.” 

The design of the original cupola was harmonious 
with the design of the remainder of the building, 
but no provision was made for setting a clock in 
the cupola. 

The city decided in 1830 that it ought to have a 
clock on its City Hall. In order to make room for 
it the cupola was redesigned and rebuilt, its height 
being increased one story for the clock. 

This 1830 cupola was burned in 1858 after a 
celebration of the laying of the first Atlantic cable, 
in which fireworks played a prominent part. 

Efforts were made at that time to have the original 
cupola restored, but the demand for a clock pre- 
vented its success and the cupola recently burned 
was rebuilt at that time, clock and all. 
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A Family of Door Specialists 


A remarkable organization is that of W. D. 
Crooks & Sons of Williamsport, Pa., in which the 
efforts of a father and six sons are concentrated 
upon the manufacture and sale of hardwood 
veneered doors and panels. By specializing for 
thirty years in one line, this concern have a basis 
for the claim that they have obtained a high qual- 
ity and efficiency for their product. A short his- 
tory of the business family, together with an array 
of door designs and specifications, is included in a 
handsome and_ well-arranged catalog entitled 
“Veneered Doors,” issued by the company. 


The Art of Wood Finishing 


The most important requisites for a beautiful in- 
terior, aside from the plan itself, are probably the 
colorings and finish in walls and woodwork. A 
service equipped to furnish not only exhaustive in- 
formation but samples of plain and finished trim in 
a variety of woods and colorings, is maintained by 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., Still River, 
Conn. A request for a folder entitled “The Way 
to the Artistic Home,” or a post card asking for in- 
formation and samples of a specific kind of trim for 
a stated purpose, will set the Service Department of 
the company in motion in behalf of the inquirer. 


Electric Purification of Water 


While every architect is undoubtedly impressed 
with the value of the purification and sterilization of 
water supply, there are undoubtedly many details 
of systems and comparisons of installations with 
which he is not thoroughly familiar. A pamphlet 
issued by the Electric Water Sterilizer Company of 
Scottsdale, Pa., sets forth, both from a general and 
a bacteriological standpoint, the advantages of elec- 
tric purification of water for household use, for hos- 
pitals and hotels, office buildings and distilleries. 
This information is given in a way that will afford 
architects quick and easy access to such details as 
may interest them. For this reason the pamphlet 
will be found useful in the specification files of the 
architect’s office. 


Boilers 


Some interesting points on heating of especial 
value to architects may be found in Catalog No. 12 
of The Burley Heater Company of Tyrone, Pa., 
which illustrates and describes the features of Vic- 
tor Round Sectional Boilers and Burley Sectional 
Boilers. Formule for direct radiation, greenhouse 
heating, the area of flues and other matters of im- 
portance in heating systems are given. 


Heat-Regulating Devices 


An index of thermostats for every conceivable 
form of temperature control is given by the Robert- 
shaw Manufacturing Co. of Youngwood, Pa., in 
Catalog S. These manufacturers have for years 
been students of automatic heat-regulating devices 
and they particularly desire to correspond with 
architects who have heating problems for solution. 


Automatic Gravity Conveyors 


Gravity roller conveyors, wheel conveyors and 
automatic elevators for numerous factory uses are 
described and illustrated in an interesting publica- 
tion circulated by the Mathews Gravity Carrier 
Company, whose main office and factory are at Ell- 
wood City, Pa. The Mathews company are origi- 
nators of many of the gravity conveying devices 
now in use and they have met many problems in 
their field. Ask for booklet entitled “Standard 
Equipment.” 


Metal Windows 


A folder issued by Richie, Browne & Donald, 2101 
Flushing Avenue, Maspeth, N. Y., recites briefly 
the merits claimed for the Browne window. This 
window is of solid steel or bronze, of a construc- 
tion such as to make it practically indestructible. 
Its simplicity of operation, easy accessibility for 
cleaning, lightness of construction, fireproof quality 
and architectural attractiveness are all advantages 
claimed in its favor. 

The folder referred to may be had upon request. 
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